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TWO BALLADS 


BALLAD OF A QUEEN 


To Dr. Fa } Fy. Breast “dd 
ATSHEPSUT rode on the golden Nile 


In a stately barge with a scarlet sail, 
And with sweating slaves in a rhythmic file 
For queens ride on though the fair winds fail. 


Hatshepsut sailed past temple and field; 

Her sharp eyes noted how the builders strove, 

Her keen eyes reckoned the crop and the yield, 

Till they drooped as they rested on a sombre grove: 
A temple grove at the edge of the water 

Where the god walked hidden from human sight, 
Where she, the princess, the Pharaoch’s daughter, 


Had fled from the temple of Ra one night. 
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A dark thin girl with the mind of a king 

Angry, arrogant, pitiless, proud— 

Whose soul was a shamed and a wounded thing, 
Though it looked from eyes that were blackly browed, 


Though it looked from a face as keen as an eagle, 
Though it spoke from lips that were finely curled, 
Though it moved in a gesture, coldly regal, 

Of a tense brown hand that would rule the world. 


That day, long ago, to the Theban palace 

A hostage had come from the Syrian shore; 

She had mocked at his uncouth garb with malice, 
But her heart had trembled at the smile he wore. 


Her challenging eyes, so hungry and cruel, 
Had looked into deeper, fiercer eyes, 

And would not fall, though the silent due! 
Stripped her heart of its thin disguise. 


Had the High Priest seen the quiver that ran 
Through the nerves of the princess? Did he find 
A pleasure in this? was it part of his plan, 

Or was there venom in his subtle mind? 


“Daughter of Pharaoh,” the priest had muttered, 
“Your childhood draws to an end. Today 

You shall hear the will of Amon uttered 

In his own temple. . . . And shall obey!” 


He summoned Thutmose . . . their advance 
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Through the palace door stirred the curtains hung 
Between. . . . She passed with a backward glance 
They had hidden her childhood as they swung. 


The star-set sky glittered overhead 

Till those three entered the temple door. 
Who dare say that the gods are dead! 
Where three had entered, now stood four. 


“That the blood of kings be undefiled, 

I pledge Hatshepsut to her brother 

Thutmose, Son of Ra, Royal Child, 

As wife. . . . ” The priest spoke, and no other. 


But the princess felt, as they stood alone 

In the shrine where kings and high priests come, 
Amon Ra speaking with lips of stone. 

Who dare say that the gods are dumb! 


Her will was caught like a bird in the mesh 
Of ancient fear that held her bound, 

But what was this sudden horror of the flesh 
When Thutmose made a whimpering sound? 


Then out of the temple he came creeping, 
Reached for his sister’s hand, and clung. 

She struck him fiercely, and left him weeping, 
With scorn for a creature so weak, so young. 
Aware of her senses and their dark awaking, 
Ashamed of her body and its royal fate, 
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Angry, angry till her heart was shaking, v 
She ran toward the grove at the temple gate. 





V 
The god had spoken in a narrow room I; 
She ran where the flowing of wind was heard T 
And the whisper of branches. . . . Out of the gloom V 
A huge shape moved that spoke no word. ‘ 
Great arms took her. Dark lips pressed I 
Harshly, cruelly, down on her own; 7 
She felt the heave of his dreadful breast, | 
And the curve of his thigh was hard as stone F 
His live black hair that in ringlets fell 
Was soft as a bird-plume on her cheek. 
Her own hair, smooth as a bright black bell, | 
A fillet of gold kept smooth and sleek. 


She thought of the lion and its wavy mane, 
And the hair of the buffalo, soft and curled; 
A curious terror numbed her pain. . . 

He came from a world outside her world. 


His woolen tunic was an animal’s pelt; 

It hung from his shoulders like a leopard’s skin, 
It pricked through her garments till her body felt 
Nude in its linen robe, white and thin. 


Then she opened her eyes, and saw him clear, 
The man from the North, with his sharp wild face. 
She was a princess. Why was she here 
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When half her pride was pride of race? 


Why did she falter? Why did she wait? 

If she had uttered but one shrill cry 

The priests of the temple and the guards at the gate 
Would seize him and bear him away to die. 


She saw the inviolate design that lay 

Like a pattern of death in her eager life; 

The pomp and the pageant of a great feast day 
Herself as her frail young brother’s wife. 


She heard her titles: “Queen of the Two Lands, 
King’s Daughter, King’s Sister, Divine Consort, 

The Great King’s Wife, Mistress of Commands . . .”” 
Herself a stark symbol, in temple and in court. 


His eyes bore down through her abstract stare 
Till they found and wakened some hidden part 
Beneath all pride that great queens wear, 

Past lust of the body and arrogance of heart. 


Hamur Baal, of the barbarous North, 

Prince in Byblos, son of a king, 

Pierced to her spirit and challenged forth 

By his passionate will, a primal thing. 

Her eyes awoke with a darkening flame, 

She clutched at his shoulders and found him human; 
Forgetting her race and forgetting her name 

She looked in his eyes with the eyes of a woman. 
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A chill wind blew across the widening water 
Where the great queen sailed in her royal barge; 
The High Priest sat with Hatshepsut’s daughter, 
The child Nefruré, his darling charge; 


And he thought: “The fire of primitive passion 
In these Northern kinglets works the will 

Of Amon Ra in excellent fashion!” 

And he drew Nefruré closer still. 


Hatshepsut stared down her golden Nile 
Toward Khufu’s pyramid, dark in the West, 
And her lips were curved in a bitter smile, 
And a monstrous weight was on her breast: 


The weight that giant centuries roll 

Of nightmare godhead, vested in a throne, 
Shaping, hardening a fluid soul 

To a brazen likeness of its own. 


She thought: “I am Pharaoh . . . | have restored 
By my own might, the ancient splendor; 
Richly I spend from Egypt’s hoard, 


I am the maker and the mender. 


“T rediscovered the long-lost lands 

Of Punt. . . . I built in Amon’s glory 
A temple that unrivalled stands, 

With walls that picture my own story. 
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“T have broken Thutmose . . . Let him be 
Destroyed, my weakling husband-brother! 
No living lord possesses me 

But Amon Ra, there is no other!” 


She fell to brooding. . . . A memory crept 
Along her nerves with the drowsy languor 
Of passionate dreams . . . until she swept 
The dreams aside with regal anger. 


“It was no mortal in that dark grove,” 
She cried, ‘who challenged me to escape 
From Thutmose and his hateful love, 

But the great vod Ra, who took his shape. 


“He came, as once in a generation 

He comes to the queen, the royal wife; 
Disguised as the prince of a barbarous nation 
He touched my body, and it brought forth life. 
“And none dare say that a living lord 
Possessed me. . . . Through the dark he strode 
With limbs of stone, and spoke no word 


In the awesome silence of a god!” 


The words slipped easily from her tongue, 
But her eyes kept turning toward the North 
Where, by the city of Byblos, young 
Barbarians go back and forth, 


Where on Mount Lebanon grow tall 
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Sweet-smelling cedars, such as these At 
Built in her barge . . . where men are al! 
Mighty and sound as forest trees; C 


Where down deep valleys, through darkling, dense 


Thorn-laden thickets, the wild beast peers, A 

And men with lion-manes, immense 

As cedars, hunt with iron-tipped spears. T 
BALLAD OF THE DOLPHIN’S DAUGHTER A 


The dreaming ocean 
Stirred in the night 

With soft slow breathing 
In the dim starlight 


Where the dolphin’s daughter 
Floated with the tide, 

Her face thrown backward, 
Her arms spread wide, 


Her small round breasts 
Gleaming coldly pale 
Through a drift of seaweed 

Feathery and frail. 


And a ship came looming 
Out of the night; 

It touched the dark water 
With red and green light, 
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And a voice called out: 
“O dolphin’s daughter, 
Come sail with me 
On the curving water!” 


A thing more lovely 
She never had seen 

Than how the water trembled 
With red and green. 


A thing more stately 
She never had known 
Than the huge black prow 
Where phosphorus shone. 


A thing more dreadful 
She never could W ish 
Than to leave the safe water 
And the smooth fair fish. 


But she came in terror, 
She came in pride, 

And dark arms drew her 
Up the ship’s tall side. 


The ship was floating 

On an even keel, 
And the smooth hard deck 
Had a curious feel 








Of something firm 

In the restless motion 
Of earth and wind 

And sky and ocean. 


““What is this fish 
That swims so high, 
Its tall fins reaching 
To the thin windy sky?” 
She, the dolphin’s daughter. 
And a dark voice stirred 
From the bulk of shadow 
That a dim face blurred. 


“A thing half magic 
And half a living thing, 
A belly for treasure, 
And for the wind, a wing!” 


She felt him coming 

Through the shadowy gloom, 
And night grew narrow 

Like a breathless room; 


And as the water trembles 
Before a sea-change, 
Her cool wet body 
Grew warm and strange. 
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With hurrying words 
She broke the spell: 
“Where is the treasure 
That you hide so well?” 


Down into the hold 

Peered the dolphin’s daughter 
She saw the ship filling 

With black sea water 


Shining like steel, 
Quiet as death; 

The sight of prisoned water 
Snatched away her breath. 


She fled to the prow 
To dive back home 
Through the deep green wate 
And the light white foam 


For she loved wild ocean 
And the waves’ mad thunder: 
She looked . . . was frozen 
With icy wonder. 


The sea from a doomed ship 
That none can save 
Looks cold as death 


And black as the grave. 
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The sea from a doomed ship 
Sinking in the night 
Looks darkly evil 
And bitterly bright. 


The sea from a doomed ship 
Leaving light and air 
Looks wide as eternity 
And deep as despair. 


The rats came up 
To leap and die; 

The king of rats chittered 
As he ran by: 


“The figure of a mermaid 
Stands in the bow; 

We never had a figurehead 
Here till now, 


“We never had a figurehead 
Staring at the sea... . 
Close your eyes tight, rats, 


? 


And dive with me! 


And he leapt from the arm 
Of the dolphin’s daughter 
Whose wide eyes stared 
At the curving water. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
[246] 


SNOW 
I 


Amid the holy weather of winter, one speaks 

Wisely of many things, believing nothing. 

Truth only does not cringe from the cold. She passes 
Clear and incredible through the white weeks. 


Lovers, love growing a little gaunt and gay, 
Become articulate on a winter day, 


When flashing firelight captures and composes. 


He has brought flowers, as if to say, 
‘“‘See—there are flowers even when it snows. 
What if the wind has blown a few petals away? 
What if we cry a little for one lost rose? 

There are so many roses.” 


II 


“As white and noiseless as snow,” she says; and he, 
“Roses and snow are very much the same. 

White roses are, at least; and as I came 

Hurrying here, roses occurred to me. 


“Sometimes when people dream, seeing the snow, 
They dream of roses, and are taken with dread 
And an old innocent pity for the dead, 

And carry garlands to their snowy graves, 
Feeling somehow they will awake and know.” 
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She smiles and stares, as if she had not heard 
Each aimless inescapable word. 


“Can you recall that morning by blue waves 
You told me how, beholding death, you knew 
No faith in it, *t only grief? Do you 
Believe death now?” 
“T think that I believe 
Only what I can make no answer to; 
And what can not engage me, can not grieve 
This snow, for instance, blowing down the window 
And there is nothing nearer death than snow.” 


Has she not heard? Or does her converse flow 
Not with the word, but with the innuendo? 


“When I recall it, sitting here today, 

That extreme spring seems very long ago, 

And all its beauties very far away; 

And I can hardly remember, watching the snow, 
What lost enchantment guided us amid 

What lost delight—so beautiful and so 

Remote, and like a dream it seems, as though 
It never happened. Perhaps it never did.” 


Ill 


“One understands so much, believing nothing,” 
He says; “and many things must be forgot. 
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George H. Dillon 


Chere will be snow wherever I walk tomorrow 
Whether it snows or not. 


“We speak ti tr uly of what is dead and gone, 

But of the other things we have nothing to say. 
Now we shall always feel the snow coming on, 
No matter how fair the day. 


You will remember what I have prophesied. 
After a few more winters we shall meet 
n: I'll come again down this white street 
And talk to you—and there will be more to be said, 
We having lived a little longer, and died; 


For we are always dying till we are dead.” 


L\ 


He is not sure of this. All he 1s sure of 
Is the snow sidling softly along the pane, 
Drifting away and blowing back again, 

And falling, wordless, and resolute, and slow. 


Not stars above the sea, not wind or rain 
Inhabits so enormously the brain. 


here is nothing nearer nothing than snow. 


George H. Dillon 
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THREE POEMS 
DEPART 


His flesh repeated the wind’s color, 

Turquoise and amber coiled in an old tattoo. 
Bone in the flesh like an ivory weapon 
Buckled and sheathed in snake-hide and thew. 


He carried a slender tombac rod 

Covered with barnacles as delicate as glass. 
It had lain in the sand like a tamarisk bough 
Until he happened to pass. 


In his silky mouth he twisted 

A flower as bright as rust. I 
He went with the patterned silk of his vest 

Like roses stitched on dust. 


The wing of his sloop swung behind him 

A scarlet petal among the ships. 

The fingers of sea had withered his eyelids 

And the flower he picked was a bruise upon his lips. 


TO A SEAMAN DEAD ON LAND 


Bitten to dust are the savage feathers of fire, 
And the foam lies in rusted chains on the sand. 
The black weeds of the sea and the conch’s spire 
Are brittle as bird-claws upon my hand. 


My ear on the drum of the dune is hollow 
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Kay Boyle 


Under the sabres of clanging grass 
Stark for the thunder of sails to follow, 
And the throb of wings when the dark gulls pass. 


Ah, but the land has silenced you, 

Your blood thinning down in dew on an inland plain. 
Ah, but the loud sea would have rended you 

On coral stalks and the straight white horns of rain. 


The sea would have pierced you with the salt of its pace, 

Boomed down your sails and the ribs of your bark on 
stones, 

Given me touch of you in the bitter foam on my face 

And the sea-mist coiled like silk about your bones. 


PORTRAIT 


Richard is a gold beach. 


Feet of waves run printless across him. 


His eyelids are smooth shells 

Curved beneath his forehead. 

His eyes, 

The sharp elbows of his mind 

Through his threadbare face. 

Rain swirls about legs, 

An unruly skirt. 

He walks with the rain on his shoulders 


Like a loose mantle. Kay Boyle 
[251] 
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BRAVADO 
I'll have yellow linen on a turquoise table, 
I'll have scarlet flowers in a purple jug, 
Gayly curtained windows that cry a color babel, 


Strew my floor with tawny rushes woven into rugs. 


In a sunny window I'll put bowls of golden fishes 


' 
To toss the sunshine shadoward in flashing orange spark, 
Serve my food in many gay confetti-colored dishes: 
I can keep my spirits up by whistling in the dark. 
THE FEATHER } 


I saw a feather in the air. 
I clutched the air—it was not there! 
It had gone up so high. 


And there the sun was shining through! 
I never knew, while up it flew, 

So bright a feather fly, 

I said, I'll have that feather bright 

If it alight, the breeze despite. 

So long I waited by, 


Till it came down again to earth 
But what a dearth of any worth! 
I laughed, and let it lie. 
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THE MAN OF I! 


To you with all my yearning heart I sing, 

And know that others listen, and are glad 

To hear so shy and sensitive a thing 

Leap to the wind, with very loving mad. 

My heart pours out as does a flooded brook 

In spring, and seeks to drench you through and through 
You only turn to me a puzzled look, 

Then gaze with sly approval at my shoe. 


Olive Wara 


THE WOMAN 


3e tender of her shyness, have a care 
Such beauty may not stay. 
Be one who breaks out of a path to spare 


A cobweb in the way. 


Be harsh as granite with her granite edges; 
Here you may meet as foes. 

Granite is granite—beat on her with sledges. 
She can endure your blows. 


Abbie Huston Evans 
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TWO POEMS 
SONG FOR HANGING OUT CLOTHES 


I pin them quickly to the line, 
All dripping in a row, 

As white and sweet as any sail 
To tempt the winds that blow; 


As white as if I’d caught the clouds 
That hurry through the sky, 

And wrung the rain all out of them 
And hung them up to dry! 


ESCAPE 


She hid herself in a bird 

That clung to a wire, 

A bird with tempestuous wings 
And a throat of fire. 


She hid herself in a cloud, 
And she fell as rain 
Musically on the grass 

In a leaf-lit lane. 


Oh she was so grave and silent, 

So shy of a word, 

That no one guessed she went swinging 
From a wire in the bird. 
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Peggy Pond Church 


None of us even missed her— 

Until we learned 

She had fled in a leaf blown skyward 
And never returned! 


Peggy Pond Church 


ALARUM 


There is a time for truth, my lad— 
But not when you are young, 

And life is either good or bad, 
And love’s a song half sung. 


The day your lips forget to lie 
Shall be the day we part, 

For I’ll be knowing then, not I 
But reason fills your heart. 


There is a time for truth, my lad; 
But that’s when you are old, 
And life is neither good nor bad, 
And love’s a tale long told. 
Ruth Lambert Fones 
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DISCOVERIES 


CHANGE 


These are the things I hear it say 

On a cold March day. 
This was the stirring heard within 

The walls of the wind, blowing away. 

This was the field 

Once thinned and peeled 

By winter fires, 

That now is too full 
With a tree and a bull, 

Some mice and some briers. 

This was the song 

That was dragging along 

Late last December, 

Until it was planned 

It should be spring-fanned 

To a flame from an ember. 


ASPIRATION 


There is a movement more sublime 
Than the ballad-beat of time; 
There is a promise written far 
Beyond the outer utter star; 
There is a beauty born of power 
And the petal of a flower. 
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| myself, though saying this, 
Have scarcely formed my chrysalis. 


THE WHITE SUN 


In the quarry, on a stone 
High, high enough for hawk 
To pi k a fish’s bone 

The sun lies white as chalk. 


The round abandoned clam-shell 
Is bare on the beach, 

With the stranded foam as well 
For the sun to bleach. 


Up in the sky that speck 
That the sun pours on- 
That significant fleck 

[s a wild white swan! 


STRONG 


Cold wind and cold water, 
The strong mind of an elder daughter, 
Roots and muscles of a tree 


These go through us vitally. 


Cleave the hill and groove the rock— 
What can stand the upward shock 
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Barbara Ackerman 
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Of a river being born? 
Or the bite of salt and thorn? 
Barbara Ackerman 


SONG OF A PLOUGHMAN 


Cut deep, my share, in the furrows red! 
Ploughs may not spare the bones of the dead. 


With creak of leather and rattle of chain, 
Onward the tugging horses strain 


In their fate-like tread with the cleaving plough, 
For men must have bread in the world of Now. 


The world of Then is under the sod, 
With its fleshless laws and its mouldered god. 


I must open the field to the sun and rain 
Before it can yield its tithe of grain; 


And as my stern blade shoulders through, 
What if it turn up a bone or two? 


From the dark repose where the dead folk lie 
Shall flame the rose and billow the rye. 
Charles Wharton Stork 
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EVANGEL 


[4 morgue. Around a white oblong stand three women, 
who meditate in silence.| 


Round these ashes of a fire, 

Sisters, burn your dead desire 

Black for woe, and red for hate, 

And white for love and green for fate. 
On the air of death-rot cry— 

Snatch the shroud and see his eye. 


The Drab. When heat steamed from the low gutter, 
The window-shades banged loudly, the house rested. 
I used to lie with my stockings off, feeling greasy, 
A trickle of sweat between the pillow 
And my bare back, trying to sleep. But 
Always down through my dark eyelids 
Came damp light from the dazzle off the ceiling. 

The Lady. He said to me, “We go two ways, not one.” 
And so these twenty winters of no feeling! 

The Drab. At nightfall came singing, 
And tinny tambourines. 

The Old Woman. O Lord, Lord, Lord! 

The Drab. And we went out—Mae, Pearl and me 
To see whatever was it, the crowd running. 





And he stood on the corner, on a soap-box, preaching. 
The Old Woman. O Lord, Lord, Lord! 
Come in here, ducky, let the calf alone. 
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Can bobbing curls get like old barn-web? 
The Drab. And he looked down at me out of the are 
light, 
At me in my war-paint. 
The Old Woman. \t might be him. It might be him. 
The Lady. Summer in the country is, oh, quite lovely. 
Sunday night so different—not the avenue, 
Crowds and black-bastioned churches and dim cold doors. 
The Drab. Beautiful he was with his queer eyes 
Snapping out from under his moppy hair. 
The Lady. Country churches strike a reverential bell. 
They told me of him, and I went in to prayer. 
The Drab. A man is known by his fine thin body, 
And by the eyes out of which he looks 
Gold at you often through the night, and by his hair 
When it makes a gold pool 
In the dip of your shoulder, and by his hand 
Lying like warm gold on your breast. 
By none of these was he known to me. 
I let him save me. 
The Lady. A face came through 
The faint light of old white-painted wood 
“I see one here among us from the city.” 
(Escaped from town fatigue, felt that year as usual.) 
The Drab. There was Pearl and Mae, but he looked at 
me, 
And, “Out of the street,” he said, “I will lift you up.” 
They laughed, but I let him take my hand. 
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The Lady. Always quivering up like a pointer smelling 
birds. 
Souls to be saved, souls to be saved, was what the wind blew. 
The Old Woman. Wooks older than his father dead in the 
four-poster. 
I rinsed his teeth and drew them from the water. 
The Drab. Old black black-a-muffins mumbles. 
The Old Woman. He thought he was a prophet. All life 
jumbles. 
The Lady. Following his voice that seemed to cry out of 
a red wood 
Between the gloomy fiery boughs- 
The Old Woman. He always seemed to blame. 
The Lady. **For He iS love, love, love love ye and 
learn by fire. 
Love’s in the strokes, love’s in the fame!” 
The Old Woman. His father used to give him up and 
dow n! 
‘IT must be about my work.” Lord, see his work. 
And, “One can’t gather power in this town, 
It lies beyond—outside—while one is young.” 
This was his springtime, couldn't we see that! 
“Later I shall go down”’—-stomp, stomp, stomp 
Pacing in the dead leaves out in the yard. 
The Drab. God made him ugly at last, with his nose 


peaked. 
The Old Woman. Sometimes half the night he kept his 
father wakeful. 
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Stomp, stomp, stomp, upstairs across his room 
Back and forth, back and forth. The floor creaked. 
The Drab. What good did it do him to go get crazy? 
The Old Woman. Now you could gather the dead leaves 
of him in a rakeful. 
The Lady. “Down through the smoky autumns of this 
world 
I shall go down, later I shall go down, 
When power shall scatter off me like dry leaves, 
And I shall burn to wind” —an August noon, 
With the burnt hills expectant of September. 
The Old Woman. That spring came all wind-like, and he 
was gone. 
The Lady. “1 shall go down”—to gutter-trotting and 
singing? 
The Drab. Me carrying the hymns and Bible for him all 
that time! 
The Lady. The things we dream are in our end’s indict- 
ment. 
The Drab. And the little bell I went on ringing! 
Feeling the flesh no more nor the drink’s excitement. 
The Lady. “Not a sparrow falls’ —the bird we found 
wing-broken. 
The Drab. Saved. Saved. His queer eyes through me 
gleaming. 
One long shiver held me, in coo] touch 
With purple and music, and a white shape 
Hanging toward me in pain that pleased me. 
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The Lady. Against his mouth he held it, suffering such. 
The Drab. “You hymning bat! oh, you beholied smutch 
Of whoredom!’’—nice words from girls you worked with! 
The Old Woman. Lord, Lord, you lay upon me doubt. 

The Drab. 1 struck the tambourine. 

The Lady. My burning wish: 
Oh, for the soft keen muzzle to point me out, 

To part the cover where I hide, and find me, 
The wild bright-feathered me! 

The Old Woman. Stomp, stomp, stomp. 
Last week the land looked dead. 

The Lady. The ground froze round me. I was bred 
For opulence, not his bleak woods of hunting. 

The Drab. “Sleep, sleep no more upon sin’s gilded 

bed ss 
So me the white candle, like before a cross. 

The Old Woman. Old rubbish and old boughs trod 

under. 

The Lady. The callow prophet—he never saw the letter! 
The dim old farmhouse. Answering it at night. 
Downstairs they were closing windows. There was 

thunder. 

The Drab. Me floating back at him a holy light— 

So he could remember God is love! 
The Lady. The lightning played while I suspended 
words 
To answer his, my husband’s (written smooth)— 


« 


” 


“You’ve been away too long religionizing- 
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(That? Not quite, my silver-shaking fool!) 


The Old Woman. Life like an cld cow chewing of het 





cud. 
The Lady. ‘‘—Doing as always what you ask me, I’ve 
procured 


The place for him assisting in our church.” 

The Drab. 1 was a fool, a fool! 

The Lady. Three drops of rain crashed down. 

The Old Woman. Ducky, now leave off Daisy with that 

birch! 

The Lady. \ wrote: “I’m coming home tomorrow. It’s } 

so cool. 
About Aim—I have changed my mind. 
Where, after all, would he fit, 
Smudging our pulpit with his Jordan m 

The Drab. | was a loony fool! 

The Lady. So never for him 
Wine for water, sweetmeats for bread, for dreaming 
A cushioned seat beneath a Toledo choir, 

A gilded organ Seraphim-tall behind him, 
With angels and devils blowing in its pipes 
Until he cried, ‘Love, love, love— 

Love in the flame, in the strokes!’’- 
Coming to me in a music of fire. 

The Drab. 1 ought to’ve seized him on the mouth 
I ought to’ve kissed him like a warm snake 
I ought to’ve licked him, whispered, “See, 

I have cheated you—I’m still a whore—feel my flesh 


Id: 
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Maybe I am the mystery you are burning for!” 
The Lady. 
drouth. 
The Drab. Now Pearl and Mae lift back their skirts 
from me. 
The Old Woman. 


decently. 


Dry corpse, sleep with your prophecy and 


Try. Try. Alone. Bury him 


Cover him up and leave him dead. 
Sisters turn and sisters tread— 

Slow for woe, and fast for hate, 

And light for love, and hard for fate. 
Round and around and around him |: 
Hate-foot, hot-foot, rickets-toe. 


Wilton Agnew Barrett 


a 
£0, 
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COMMENT 
POE AND LONGFELLOW 


WO new biographies, both published by Doran & Co., 
present with amazing vividness the dramatic contrast 
between the characters and lives of two poets who domi 
nated their place and period: Jsrafe/, by Hervey Allen, and 
P } 
A Victorian American, by Herbert S. Gorman. The 
authors of both books are of the present day in tempera 
ment and method. Mr. Allen, especially, brushes away 





masses of prejudice, false statement and mistaken infer | 

ence, and subjects the facts, whether long accepted or 

recently discovered, to impartial scientific scrutiny. And 

the two life-stories give us two figures singularly typical of 

cultural extremes in the America of our grandfathers. 
Longfellow, the gentle, amiable, even-tempered, well 

bred scion of the best New England stock; always com 

fortably housed and cushioned, always sympathetically 

encouraged and flattered; living in a beautiful old mansion, 

the husband and father of a reverent family, the centre of 

a distinguished circle; offering his books of poems at 

discreet intervals to an applauding and eagerly purchasing 

public. Longfellow, the perfect gentleman, tl 

blameless life and high ideals, of a refined and gracious 

egoism which needed merely to ignor impertinent chal 


1e@ man of 


lenge and accept contemporary prai 
And Poe, the melodramatic adventurer in life and 
letters, living through insufferable contrasts of fortune and 
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fame; as a child adopted into the luxury and affection of a 
prominent family in aristocratic Richmond, as a youth 
thrown out on the world to starve, as a man hungrily, 
abjectly, persistently trying to win back the favor of that 
rich, penurious, obstinate foster-father w hom, according to 
Mr. Allen, he both loved and despised, and whose shut 
house forever seemed home to a spirit in exile, seared and 
terrified by the harshness of the world. Poe, the dreamer, 
the man of genius, who could write immortal lyrics but 


could not take care of himself, whose icily keen mind could 


t 
rip open the literary futilities of his time, and yet provide 
no shelter for his sore and sensitive spirit. Poe, who 
slipped through life edging away shiftily, evasively, from 
bitter and devastating blows; who took refuge from 
starvation in his Aunt Clemm’s motherly care, and from 
passion in that half-marriage with her daughter, a lovely 
tuberculous cl 


charnel-house imaginings and opium dreams. Poe, to 


uild; and from unendurable realities in 


whom a debauch was a refuge from suffering, to whom 
death, even though laden in his imagination with ghoulish 
horrors, was less terrifying than life. Poe, who was heroic 
in nothing but his egoism, his fajth in himself and his 
integrity to his art. 

In the most profound sense of the words, these two lives 
provide the stuff of comedy and tragedy, present the two 
faces of the eternal drama. Longfellow, solemnly going 
through the motions of a great poet while the unseen 
shadow of the ironic future waits to besmudge his glory, 
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makes a figure we may sadly smile at; and Poe, holding 
seven devils at bay while he writes a few immortal songs 
and tales, looms over his time with the dark dignity of 
pain. 

One cannot help following with sympathy Poe’s ever- 
increasing exasperation at the impossibility of breaking 
into the charmed circle of literary prestige and power. It 
is not necessary to suspect any conspiracy to keep him 
out—indeed, Lowell, and even Longfellow, tried to be 
magnanimous. But Poe was, in the first place, a South- 
erner, in whom many of the somewhat stagy southern- 
gentleman attitudes were inbred and instinctive—attitudes 
extremely difficult for the Puritan New Englander to 
understand. Secondly, the New England group 
numerous, varied, interesting, distinguished—were having 
it all their own way, and here was a challenge from an out- 
sider whose ideas of literary art were entirely different 
from their own. They believed in each other, they praised 
each other sincerely in private and public, they repre- 
sented the highest American culture of their time—who 
was this impertinent Virginian starveling to question the 
accuracy of their theories, the quality of their work, the 
authority of their ideals? And lastly, there was in them an 
obscure unrecognized jealousy of the superior mind, of an 
intellect hard, keen and clear which despised softness and 
sentimentality, which saw through pretense and false 
assumption, and showed increasing irritation at the 
success of all the forces of mediocrity in rearing an im- 
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pregnable stone wall against genius. It was indeed an in- 
tellect of surprising imaginative range and power, one 
prophetically divining, for example, the meaning and goal 
of modern science, whose magnificent march was just be- 
ginning when the poet wrote Eureka and lectured on “the 
universe”’—no less. Poe’s “loose summary” of that 1848 
lecture has a strangely modern sound: “Matter is only 
attraction and repulsion”—have we here a brother of 
Einstein and the atom-analysts? Imagine Longfellow 
delving into such luminous depths! 

But in spite of these antagonisms, Poe’s tragedy was 
inherent rather than contrived. He was one man against 
not only the New England group, but against the whole 
reading world, the whole public of his time. Like another 
and more fortunate American artist, like Whistler nearly a 
half-century later in London, Poe was fighting single- 
handed for the austerity of beauty and the reticence of art. 
He did not invent the principle, but in his time it was 
revolutionary, and loyalty to it, or to any artistic ideal 
beyond the cheap taste of the crowd, meant a perpetual 
struggle—indeed, is it much better today? Like Whistler, 
Poe abhorred obviousness and crudity, and delighted in 
artistry, that clearness of line and delicacy of touch which 
chooses and eliminates and refrains. To such a tempera- 
ment the fatuous facility of Evangeline was anathema, 
even as Royal Academy painting was to Whistler; and it 
is a wonder that he could remain courteous in exposing the 
cheapness of Longfellow’s sentimental moralizing, and the 
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falsity of his alleged dactylic measures, which ripple along 
in three-time instead of marching in the classic four-time 
movement of Homer and Virgil. Poe’s criticism of the 
poetry of his day remains in its essence sound, and his 
essay on the Rationale of Verse, written thirty years before 
Sidney Lanier’s great book, was perhaps the first searching 
word uttered in English on this much befogged subject. 
But he was firing in the air; his missiles flew far over the 
heads of the solidly intrenched Bostonians. And he did 
not live long enough, as the more fortunate Whistler did, 
to gather the “fit audience though few” together, and 
watch it grow into a world. In those arid eighteen-forties, 
banished for life, with his passionate love of the inner sub 
tleties of beauty, to a “poor little vainglorious self-dis 
trustful country, still abjectly provincial,’ Poe fought the 
same battle which Whistler waged later to a happier end. 

They were kindred spirits, these two, though Poe lacked 
Whistler’s sense of humor, a trait which might have saved 
him from morbidness and half-insane excess. One can 
imagine him applauding Whistler’s Te O'Clock, that Feb 
ruary morning of 1885 in London: 


Art is limited to the infinite, and, beginning there, cannot progres 
. . « She is, withal, selfishly occupied with her own perfection only, 
having no desire to teach. . . . Beauty is confounded with virtue! 

As the laws of their art were revealed to them [the artists], they saw 


the development of their work that real beauty which to them w 

much a matter of certainty and triumph as is, to the astronomer, the 
verification of the result foreseen with the light given to him alone. In all 
this, their world was completely severed from that of their fellow 
creatures with whom sentiment is mistaken for poetry, and for whom 
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hat shall not be explained by the benefit con- 


upon tl 
The voice was Whistler’s, but Poe might have risen from 


his unquiet grave to join the ghostly company of masters 


who inspired it. Here, across the tides of time, was his 


comrade, his fellow-workman, abler, more efficient than he, 
nd of aha star. 
Hervey Allen should be regarded as Poe’s first biographer; 


t, the slanderous Griswold, the cold and deprecatory 


Woodberry, and all other tale-bearers of the sixty years or 


| more followin: the poet's death, should be definitely 
thrown to the scrap-heap. Mr. Allen has had access to 
material never before available, especially two important 

items: the correspondence between the young poet and 

that fearsome foster-father who let his wife bring the boy 

ip in luxury and affection, and then, after her death, threw 

out foodless and penniless—a correspondence held 

j nearly a century in manuscript to protect the feelings of 
aid Allen’s descendants; and the Ellis & Allen busi 

ness records, now so fortunately the property of the 





Congressional L1 rary. 

Some reviewers have complained, justly enough, that 
the embryo poet does not cut a very proud figure in the 
Poe- Allen corre spondence. Well, probably none of these 
critics, after a soft, protected boy hood, ever found himself 
cast off homeless and hungry, without a single trained 
aptitude of hand or brain that could earn him a living. To 
a youth tenderly reared the sudden withdrawal of tender 
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ness may easily seem incredible, and a family quarrel mere 
temporary violence. It is strange how persistently the 
world tries to make heroes of its poets, in spite of continual 
reminders that they are heroic usually in only one detail— 
faith in their genius and dogged persistence in working it 
out. In the sub-consciousness of many poets this is the 
only important thing; lying, cheating, amorousness, dis- 
loyalty, they may hold to be not only excusable but 
justifiable aids in thwarting opposition or promoting 
development. 

Poe was much truer and more decent in all human rela- 
tionships than most men of effective artistic genius, 
though few have fought against such heavy odds. Indeed, 
a score of witnesses testify to his “uniform gentleness of 
disposition and kindness of heart,” and there was “‘never an 
impatient word” to his frail little child-wife through the 
ten years of their marriage, even when penury became 
wretchedness, even when there was not enough food and 
fire for the dying woman, and her husband had to nurse 
her night and day, and spread his great-coat over the 
meagre blankets on her bed. And when she had gone, 
fading into the Annabel Lee of fond memory, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that he fascinated respectable ladies and 
wrote poems to them, even as he fascinated the muse 
because of something queer and deep in him and tragically 
jealous and mysterious, something that could not laugh at 
the ironies of fate. And always he had to fight the demon 
of drink—a sinful scarlet demon in the Poe legend, while 
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Burns’ round-bellied tempter smiles broadly at us, and 
Swinburne’s anaemic enslaver is almost a fairy astray in a 
wicked world. 

In following Poe’s life I have a strange sensation of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the type; certain poets I have 
known—one especially—though less gifted, are so like 
him that they might be his own sons. However, it is 
probable that the lives of poets, of artists in general, 
would compare not unfavorably with the human average. 
The disappointed hero-seeker should ask himself one ques- 
tion: which of us common mortals could safely submit 
his every thought and act to the pitiless spot-light which 
the world has turned upon Poe, Shelley, Burns, Byron and 
the rest, or even on some of our contemporaries? 

Even the blameless Longfellow fails to assume heroic 
proportions under such a test, though his divergence is 
toward a safe-and-sane acceptance of things-as-they-are 
and avoidance of danger. He loved his library and wrote 
Hiawatha from a bookish acquaintance with Indians. 
He gives us a denatured wilderness in Evangeline. He 
travelled in Germany and Italy, but knew nothing of 
Texas and California, or even of Illinois. Even the Civil 
War did not rouse him to passionate sympathy or opposi- 
tion. He took life ready-made, and followed the prepared 
and accustomed paths. And if his poetry is not for the 
adventurous or the discriminating, it will live long in the 
hearts of children young and old who “confound beauty 
with virtue” and delight in moralistic and didactic art. 
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“Tt is as a Victorian that I see him,” says Mr. Gorman 
in his preface, and throughout the book he follows the 
American Victorian’s career with a slightly ironic and 
superior smile. It is difficult not to smile, perhaps, when 
a figure so inflated in its day shrinks and chills in the 
winds of time. Mr. Gorman quotes Longfellow as saying 
in his serene old age to a young adorer, “Mr. Poe is dead 
and gone, and I am alive and still writin and that is tl 
end of the matter.” 

“But it is not the end of the matter,” observ the 


biographer, “‘and it is to be hoped that Poe, the harassed 
poverty-stricken Time-smitten Titan so inconsistently 
mingled of the elements of strength and weakness—it is to 


”» 


be hoped that he knows it now. 
Perhaps he even knew it then—perhaps he foresaw that 


Time would avenge him. And the superior mind is not 


without its consolations—it is something to Je a Titan in 


world too full of fools. 


But listen—the voice of the auctioneer breaks in upon 
us: “‘Poe’s Tamerlane—the last of fo ant 
this little first book of a great poet—going oing at only 
twenty thousand dollars—going—goin gone!’ 

I think of Mrs. Clemm, startinz out b avely with h 
basket to beg for food for her “‘ darling Ed .” Which of 
those rich collectors would give a single thousand for a p 
starving today? \ 





REVIEWS 
MR. FICKE’S POEMS 


The Selected Poem of Arthur Davtson Ficke. George H. 

Doran Co. 

There is a modest section of this comprehensive collec 
tion of poems entitled “lyrics.” And this section entirely 
justifies Mr. Ficke in compiling the rest of the book. 
Moreover, it is perhaps wiser for him to have let the lyrics 
burn obscurely surrounded by such impressive attempts as 
An April Elegy and Sonnets of a Portrait-painter, than to 
have printed a brief book of ecstasy : omitting th - othe y 
forms of pe etry wherein he successfully sh WS versatility ’ 
keenness, delicacy, and good taste. That these meritorious 
attributes pale before the high flame of emotion shown in 
his lyrics, is not to their discredit. The lyrics are the 
authentic cry, the other poems the no less authentic but 


s dextrous prelude and postlude to the emotional ecstasy. 


Somewhere in his excellent preface Mr. Ficke quote 
Keats as writing: “I am certain of nothing but of the 
Holiness of the Heart’s affections, and the truth of Imagi 
nation.” And Mr. Ficke proves conclusively tl 


t 
rt | 


at when he 
follows the heart alone his poems become at once beautiful 


and sincere. Take the delicate simplicity of this one: 


Le cool l n 

Sh ll the nigh 
Long ly, hushed and warm, 
on hign 
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My body was one tremulous sens« 
Of her slight body’s eloquence. 


I was a drowned man, in the sea 
Of her immaculate melody. 


Drifting slowly down to sleep, 
I longed to laugh, I feared to weep. 


While hushed and lovely, cool and white, 


She lay beside me all the night. 
Or the poignant: 


Gone are the three, those sisters rar 
With wonder-lips and eyes ashine 
One was wise and one was fair, 
And one was mine. 


Ye mourners, weave for the sleeping hait 


Of only two your ivy vine. 
For one was wise and one was fat 
But one was mine. 


When Mr. Ficke attempts a longer poem—and there are 
a number of poems whose length alone is an achievement 
he becomes slightly self-conscious. It is as though he sat 
down and said, “I shall now write an epic that will be sure 
of immortality.” And though the Sonnets of a Portrait. 
painter, for instance, show emotional sweep, there are too 
many soft revealing lines, too much of the pseudo-grand 
manner, too much of the “Well No!” “Yet Go!” con 
ventional dramatic method. And there is also Mr. 
Iicke’s worst weakness, a frequent slipping from sentiment 
to sentimentality. Lines such as these: 
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Last night I kissed you with a brutal might 
Whereof clanged echoes hunt me from my rest 


An April Elegy, a still longer poem, is still more obvious- 
ly sentimental. Here Mr. Ficke begins in a reflective 
mood, comparing the lady of his fancy to a Sidonian lute: 

Sidonian lute! 
Still tremulous with music 
Sidonian iute! 


Whose breasts were lilies 5 


The above is rather thick for even an accustomed taste: 
and though Mr. Ficke rapidly leaves the reflective mood 
and tells a very interesting love-story—interesting psy- 
chologically as well as emotionally—it is very uneven; and 
ges that 
colloquially intersperse the metrical forms. For instance 
the stanza: 


he is not entirely at home in the free-verse passag 


Good-night! Tonight the moon’s adrift 
| por the little winds that blow 
Over a sea without a stain. 
Here my love for you:—poor gift 
Perhaps—who knows? I do not know 
I will not see you again. 
Compare this with T. S. Eliot’s superb casualness in 
somewhat the same mood: 
Well! and what if she should die some afternoon, 
Afternoon gray and smoky, evening yellow 


ana rose. 


I make the comparison not to prove that Mr. Ficke is 
reminiscent of Mr. Eliot—for I do not think it matters 
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particularly whether he is or is not—but to show that 
Mr. Eliot has a rapier-like finish to his suavity which Mr. 
Ficke frequently lacks. In the longer poems especially 
Mr. Ficke seems to get swamped by his own emotion, and 
though he always handles his technique adeptly he fails to 
achieve a chiselled effect. On the other hand, when the 
emotion is not his own, as in the short objective poems, he 
is very accurate and very dextrous. For instance, the son 
net entitled Questioning a Lady, which ends with the 
pertinent inquiry: 

Let us this dubious inquiry now give over 

Or are you not my friend — only my lover? 

In fact, all the character-sketches show unusual keenness. 

1 think it is here, always excepting the lyrics, that Mr. 
Ficke is at his best, for he is never ponderous or academic 
And almost always, in the objective poems, lurks the sup 
pressed ecstasy which inspires the brilliant brevity of the 
lyrics. Marion Strobel 


STREETS IN THE MOON 


Streets in the Moon, by Archibald MacLeish. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

It is with certain ineradicable prejudices that I approach 
this book, and yet I find myself won over. Those writers 
of my own generation, or of what I take to be roughly 
such, whose ideals seem to me most definitely related to 


my own—McAlmon, Carnevali, Cummings—repel me in 
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their verse (despite my tremendous admiration for their 
prose) by various species of hit-or-miss awkwardness, 
cuteness, or sweetness. Their attempts to leap clear of 
literature, to see nakedly, are too seriously modified by 


these vices to satisfy me. MacLeish, on the other hand, i 


i 
frankly literary; but his work has at its best a seriousness, 
a smoothly rolling power, that cannot be denied. And 
embedded in all his literary loam are living grubs, fat and 
squirming. I have read two other books of verse that he 
has Personen The Happy Marriage and The Pot of 

j Ea that seemed to me not overly happy dilutions of 
Eliot, Swinburne, and anything else that came handy. 


The resent be aM contains a few rather tawdry imitations 
] ; 


of Eliot—such as Le Secret Humain, for example—which 
rely on the rhymed plop of something damp and ill 
melling but otherwise obvious and uninteresting, a trick 
in part respon ible tor the tragic collapse of The Waste 
Land. But for the rest—and the rest is most—the Eliot 
becomes a vague background, largely and very vaguely 

chnical: the matter is more richly and immediately per 
eived ice ; usual with Eliot, and 1s all over the ik. 


There is a remarkably high percentage of completely and 


beautifully achieved poems. 
One finds poems with a certain heavy smoky grandeur, 


le only to that magnificent and unread 
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Falls at the wind’s edge and is motionless 


Think that this silver snail, the moon, will climb 
All night upon time’s curving stalk, 
That as she climbs bends, bends beneath her— 
Yes 
And think that we remember the past time. 
There is a firm and beautiful accumulation of smal! and 
commonplace details, that, because of the manner of their 
juxtaposition, eventually take on an enormous signifi- 
cance: 
Under the dry grass stem 
The words are blurred, are thickened, the words sift 
Confused by the rasp of the wind, by the thin grating 
Of ants under the grass, the minute shift 
And tumble of dusty sand separating, 
From dusty sand. The roots of the grass strain, 
Tighten, the earth is rigid, waits—he is waiting— 
And suddenly, and ail at once, the rain! 


The release in one line of this force, piled up behind it from 
the very beginning of the poem, is a triumph. There are 
magnificent grotesques, such as Some Aspects of Immor- 
tality, and this, March: 


Let us think of these 
Winter-stiffened trees 


(Posthumously sucking pap 
From the pores of a dead planet 


Like the bristles on a butchered pig 
Every stalk and every twig 


Swollen with delightful sap. 


As in Signature for Tempo IT, one finds a projection into 
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Time and Space of common things, that, seen anew, sus- 
pended, acquire a tremendous and curiously abstract 
identity. And last, and possibly least, though not in- 
significant, is the breath-taking accumulation of the pon- 
derous vocables of commerce, law, and professional pub- 
licity, to be found in such poems as Man! and Corporate 
Entity, an accumulation that has no equal in all the 
archives of Dada. 

Metrically, MacLeish is at his best in rhymed—and 
short—poems. His blank verse, using the same heavy 
movement that is so impressive in his shorter pieces, 
becomes monotonous: one thinks with longing of the more 
elusive and athletic poems of Hart Crane. But MacLeish, 
where he succeeds, succeeds like a master. 

These poems, written, printed, bound, with a lunar 
clarity, mark for me the advent of one of the very few 
poets, who, alone of all the set that have appeared since 
the Others-Imagist-Vorticist upheaval of twelve or four- 
teen years ago, can rightly take a place beside the most 
distinguished poets of the preceding generation. 

Yvor Winters 
LAND AND SEA 
Flying Fish: A Book of Songs and Sonnets, by Grace 

Hazard Conkling. Alfred A. Knopf. 

In spite of the title, the best in Mrs. Conkling’s new book 
is poetry of the land. A flying fish is a slim, beautifully 
poised, precisely moving creature. These poems of the sea 
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are in color and movement more like flowering tropical 
trees. Other incongruities are amusingly obvious. The 
best love-poems in the book—The Hour, Lotus Dusk, and 
Choice of Gifts—are not among Sonnets for a Dark Lover, 
but in the section called The Blue Roan Portfolio. And 
here also is the most moving sea-poem, Coronado Wave. 

The book has a note-book quality; one seems permitted 
to read in the poet’s private journal what she has written 
chiefly because she liked doing it. But even this quality 
hardly excuses the inclusion of the group called The Child 
in the Mexican Garden, in which the poems speak in that 
strange person, neither second nor first, too often found in 
verse for or about children. Yet one finds nothing of this 
talking-down in the poems called Talking to Hilda, which 
are conversational, yet have a good deal of intensity. 

The self-indulgence in classification one finds extending 
to the poetry itself. Mrs. Conkling lacks discipline in the 
choice of images, and seems unable to reject them even 
when they hardly serve her purpose. The result is often 
a confusing richness of fancy, and a lack of emphasis. 
Here is an example from sonnet V’J/: 


Alone among the violet-feathered mist 

Made of blurred boughs and hills that hug the cold, 
I heard the planets rustle into gold 

Stirring above the air, saw shadows twist 

Free of the crystal to find amethyst, 

And happiness within me like an old 

Deep-flavored mellow wine took sudden hold 


Upon my heart. 
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The underlying thought is not really confused. The 
trouble seems to be simply lack of power over the sonnet 
form. There is no freedom. One sees a conceit carried on 
by metrical exigencies rather than by emotional force. 
Elsewhere the ornamentation seems more appropriate, 

as in Honey, whose title excuses an almost cloying richness. 
In quatrains, a more natural pattern than the sonnet for 
Mrs. Conkling, a conceit is sometimes used with emotional 
intensity and clarity. Here is Lotus Dusk: 

Say over again what you were saying 

When the curved dusk fell down like petals 

The lotus scatters, long delaying; 

Resounding words as when fused metals, 

Curled to a flower-shape, cry clear 

Round hollowed notes against the light: 


Give me the words and I shall hear 
Their wisdom later; but tonight 


The dusk has left me only your face, 
Your nearness, and no thoughts at all: 
And we lie hidden in a place 

Where lotus petals loosen and fall. 

The hot land, with its dreamy colorful beauty, its 
sounds and magnetic silences, seems to have gone more 
deeply into the poet’s emotion and imagination than the 
sea, whirling its “windmill of blue light.”’ One feels this in 
Python, Manuel, Pear-tree Panel with Dahlias, and Matisse 
April, which is brief enough to quote: 

Nothing can contradict the sky. 


The sun has put us under glass. 


No pigeons stir, no parrots cry. 
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A burning brilliance gilds the grass 
And prints the bougainvillea blooms 
On white sails like a calico 
Matisse might paint. 
Keep all the rooms 
A secret. Keep all voices low. 
Let even roses be discreet. 
Love me and do not tell me so. 
Darken your words for this heat. 


A few poems like this, rising slim and straight, with en- 
chanting movement, are the flying fish which may justify 
the book’s title. Gladys Campbell 


DELICATE AND PURE 


The Halt in the Garden, by Robert Hillyer. Elkin Mathews, 

Ltd., London. 

After a particularly hard and commercial battle in a 
roaring city, The Halt in the Garden, by Robert Hillyer, 
seems a packet of balm and ointment. He writes of deli- 
cate and accepted poetic subjects, with here and there a 
classic allusion. There is a refreshing dearth of skyscrapers 
and machines throughout the book, and though one gentle 
Nocturne does mention “‘a long train’s whistle” the book on 
the whole breathes in an atmosphere innocent of trains. 
Mr. Hillyer’s world contains only winds, dawns, gardens, 
and Greek gods. His musical effects are light, his moods 
are sweetly sad, his adornments are simple and natural. 

The title poem of the book is a poetic monologue by the 
keeper of the Garden of the Hesperides. He is colloquial 
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and familiar in a well-bred manner about his patrons, the 
gods who used to frequent the garden. He says: 
Some of my Greeks are lechers and all that, 
But every one’s a born aristocrat! 
Tart and homely touches such as this are set in long lovely 
molten passages. It is a poem gilded by the late afternoon 
sun; its humorous flashes only point its essential sadness. 
The other lyrics are short and perfect; they have the 
movement and mood of a light scented wind that falls 
soon; they disclose a consistent and sensitive personality. 
Only one of them is pitched in an alien key—and that one, 
the tenth in an unnamed series, might well have been in- 
cluded in The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson without 
arousing comment as to its authenticity: 
A footstep on the stair 
Adventure is to me; 
One evening in my chair 
Too long eternity. 
I might be one of those 
Whom haunted walls immure; 


My blood so thickly flows, 
My breath is so unsure. 
Whoever comes this way 
Is hostile to my peace 

\ counterfeit of May, 

A false report of Greece, 

\ meteor to one 

Who watches for the sun. 


A book such as this is nothing short of a miracle of 
frailty when held up for comparison with the ticking and 
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metallic age in which it was born. Even in a less exacting 
comparison with other poetry, The Halt in the Garden 
almost blows away. Beautiful it is, but with a remote 
ineffectual skeleton-leaf beauty. Mr. Hillyer flings a rose- 
petal against the Woolworth building, and few, even 
among poets, pause for such fine futility. 

Marie Luhrs 


A YORKSHIRE POET 


The Shoeing of Ferry-go-Nimble and Other Dialect Poems, 

by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. The Bodley Head, London. 
Dale Lyrics, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. The Bodley Head. 

There are two rare qualities in the work of this poet— 
a genuine not-to-be-questioned folk-feeling and instinct 
for folk-rhythms, and a deep in-born in-grained under- 
standing and love of animals. The first of these qualities 
is most evident in the Yorkshire dialect poems of the first 
volume, though the lyrics also show it; and the second is 
a fundamental motive in both, revealing the complete 
interdependence of people and animals on each other in 
that country where wool, beef, mutton, dairy products, 
horse-breeding, etc., are ancient inherited industries, and 
fox-hunting is the centuries-old best-beloved sport of “the 
quality.” Running through both the folk-motive and the 
animal-motive is a kind of earth-chuckle humor, a humor 
so deep and genuine as to seem instinctive in the thought- 
processes of both men and animals. 

The title-poem of the first book is a dialogue between a 
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daring, hard-riding young lady and the smith who shoes 
her “fashious”’ steed. Their two opinions of the horse are 
) worth quoting: 
“T think he’s too fresh for a woman to ride: 
He needs sixteen stone to lessen his pride, 
An’ three days a week in a country o’ walls, 
Wi’ plenty o’ plough an’ a couple o’ falls 
Fur a season to larn him.” 
“His manners are sweet. 
; He whinnies because of the smell of burnt peat— 
It makes him remember his days as a colt, 
| When he rode in the shade of a County-Down holt, 
When a wind from the west blew the smoke in his face 
And he snuffed the blue rain in the far-away haze. 
“ Art takin’ him back by thisen?” 
“ And why not?” 
“Ride thy Jerry a mile!—nay, I’d ginner be shot!” 

A sheep may seem to us a less interesting beast than a 
horse or dog, but not so to the old farmer who refuses to 
die while his flocks are out in the snow: 

More nor a hundred still to seek— 
Theer are no hands to spare 
For layin’ me by. 
And oan of Arc’s Farewell is a touching goodbye to her 
beloved sheep, whom she commends to “ Mary, Mother of 
Weaklings”’ as she leaves on her heroic quest. 

These are all out-of-door poems, with a wilder flavor 
in them than one finds in the so numerous poems of rural 
life written by a whole school of English poets who live 
nearer London. Mrs. Ratcliffe’s love of the sky and its 
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stars, which is as strong as her love of animals, is the 
theme of Star-dust and Tinker Foy, and is struck as a basic 
chord in many poems, giving them a windy spaciousness, a 
suggestion of courage and freedom. 

By way of proof, I should enjoy quoting The Yorkshire 
Gipsy entire, a kind of old-ballad dialogue between the 
gipsy girl and the noble-lord lover who offers her “a great 
stone hall,’ “‘a satin-skinned horse,” “daintiest clothes,” 
“beautiful bairns” and all the rest of it—but all in vain. 
Here is the final quatrain of her answer |view/y means 
beautiful: 

My childer sall learn fra’ t’ Neet an’ t’ Day, 
Fra Sorrow an viewly Mirth. 

Thine ull be owners o’ girt stone halls, 
Mine, lords o’ t’ owd brown earth. 


We have poems on details of the country and its in- 
habitants: To a Falling Leaf, The Cuckoo Nestling, Girl 
to her Chance-bairn, Cock-leet, The Elfin Princess. Perhaps 
this brief one, T’Hob’s Wage (hob being a Yorkshire fairy), 
if it does not express the poet’s larger motives, the wider 
wanderings of her imagination, will at least suggest the 
animal intimacies of the Yorkshire people, and the quaint- 
ness of the folk feeling and humor: 

It’s Saturday neet an’ my pay neet 
An’ I will have my pay: 

Gie to me t’ speckled cock ’at crows 
Shrilly at break o’ day. 

It’s Saturday neet an’ my pay neet: 


For all ’at I have done 
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Gie to me t’ lile white cat ’at miows 
For t’ gowden mouse i’ t’ sun. 
It’s Saturday neet an’ my pay neet, 

An’ now my pay I seek. 
Onless thoo pays I will not run 
Chis farm anuther week! 

These two books show a notable advance over Mrs. 
Ratcliffe’s earlier book, Singing Rivers. She is getting an 
artist’s control of a richly toned instrument. H. M. 

SONNETS OF GRIEF 
Along the Wind, by Chard Powers Smith. Yale University 

Press. 

The enduring vitality of the sonnet-form shows itself 
oftenest, possibly, in love poetry; and its eternal attraction 
to the lover is, perhaps, if we may risk a somewhat circular 
statement, one of the reasons for its permanence in our 
literature. 

Mr. Smith has given us in this volume a sequence of 
twenty-fivesonnets. Grief, bereavement and philosophical 
questing are no new things—they are probably the oldest 
of all things—but it is because they strip off the mask of 
daily life and pretence that they give us thereby much fine 
and noble verse. These sonnets are simple and sincere, 
and the pantheism running through and implied in them is 
a sincere attempt to understand and transcend bereave- 
ment. 


Everything dies, yet nothing dies; and though the fact 


of death is present, 
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There never was a god who walked the skies 
Can tell me that my love is not alive. 


Life, though it changes, is an eternal progression, an altera 
tion in form but not in spirit, and the going toward an 
unnamed and undefinable goal is always better than a 
stability which too often spells inanition. 

There is nothing startling or novel in this volume—a 
handful of sonnets and a few other poems; but the reader 
will be rewarded by a true and genuine expression of 
emotion. We quote XIX sonnet entire: 

There is a ghastly grandeur in the hills. 
Tonight I saw white moonlight on the lake, 
Heard a loon wail, and felt the soul forsake 
My body for wide space that nothing fills. 
The cosmic grandeur of the night that kills 
The small concern, made moonlit ripples shake 


Cold laughter, and the love she died to make 
Was mocked by silver, fleeting daffodils. 


I saw the wraith of reason rise to curse 

My love with fear; then let my spirit press 
Into the memory of one caress 

That poured more meaning in the universe 
Than starlit silence gives. 1 choose my love, 
Though she be dead, and only in me move. 


One might say much about metrics in discussing poems 
which, metrically speaking, are quite ordinary; or talk 
learnedly about the eternal recrudescence of ancient 
philosophies. But good poetry may be written in ordinary 
meters, and old philosophy may be expressed in modern 
verse. Arthur Kramer 
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NEWS NOTES 

It is a pleasure to announce to those of our readers to whom it is still 
news, that the Dia/ award for 1926, a prize of $2,000, has been given to 
William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, New Jersey. Dr. Williams, 
since his introduction to American readers through this magazine in 
1913, has published three books of poems, of which the latest is Sour 
Grapes, and one prose volume, Jn the American Grain. He is the fourth 
poet to receive this award, which has been given annually for six years in 
recognition of “distinguished service to American letters.” 

Poetry and poets of today came in for some happy publicity through 
a recent article by Vachel Lindsay in the Saturday Evening Post. The 
following extract furnishes a lively confirmation of our December edi- 
torial about poetry in the schools and colleges: 

“There is no word in America more hated than the word ‘poet.’ This 
is because poems have been used to punish students in grammar and 
high school; and as they grow up, in college and university. Standard 
poems are rubbed in like salt from the day the poor youngsters can read 
at all. This will continue indefinitely unless all poetry is thrown out of 
the grammar schools, high schools, colleges and universities, and poetry 
becomes a volunteer game, as baseball and football are—something to be 
discovered out of study hours. The first curse then of the poet is the 
freight-car load full of perfectly meritorious literature textbooks pouring 
into the smallest town every year; the second is the schoolma’am rubbing 
these textbooks in. 

“Think of the atrocity of making a small boy memorize Thanatopsis, 
A Meditation on Death, then of telling him it was written by William 
Cullen Bryant at eighteen! Even if the youth had poetry in his soul, he 
would swear a secret and eternal vendetta against the name of poet for- 
ever. And is he, by way of apology, shown a picture of William Cullen 
Bryant at eighteen—charming, debonair, sheiklike, the Apollo Belvedere 
of his day? No; he is shown a picture of William Cullen Bryant that is 
ferocity itself, with gray hair all down his back and whiskers that go on 
forever. So poor little Willy Smith is only waiting to meet one of those 
poets down an alley, and hopes to have a gun handy.” 

Robinson Feffers, George Sterling’s monograph, posthumously pub- 
lished by Boni & Liveright, is an evidence of the deep impression which 
this new and brilliant poet has created during the brief time since the 
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first general recognition of his work. Sterling was not the only poet whom 
Jeffers has stirred to impassioned criticism; and we are tempted to share 
with our readers the following passage from a letter about two of Jeffers’ 
poems by H. L. Davis, of The Dalles, Oregon: 

“It’s remarkable that a poet should have command of a voice like his. 
Except Aeschylus, I suppose there is nothing like it anywhere. | 
shouldn’t be surprised if the Tower Beyond Tragedy were really like 
Aeschylus. Praise be, it’s easy to overlook the slightly wishy end and 
remember that terrific Clytemnestra. The sonnet to his father is ex- 
tremely beautiful, but I don’t see any other of his metrical productions 
except The Coast-Range Christ. For all the beauty of that poem, I agree 
that he doesn’t know people—but Aeschylus didn’t. I’m not comparing 
them! But what Aeschylus did know was race. He wasn’t a man, but 
Man. He was a chorus—how he could yell! 

“I’m not comparing them, but that is what makes the Tower Beyond 
Tragedy so savagely beautiful. Really Greek—or, since that term has 
come to be associated with Walter Pater and the Discobolos, call this 
Achaian: before Socrates began to Babbitt around with his fool analogies, 
or Plato and Euripides and the cooky-munchers; and even before Aphro- 
dite and Dionysos and the Orphics. And that is what made a mess of 
Tamar. \ think it’s a mess. I don’t know whether he would admit hav- 
ing tried to Americanize the curse of Atreus, but it looks to me as if he had 
tried to. Not one of the characters opens his mouth without having to be 
forcibly restrained from bursting into a choral. They belong in a scene; 
and in a recital of a sequence of incidents they do not belong. The old- 
fashioned dogma of dramatic unity is here a necessity. One scene might 
have put it over; the hysteria of climactic unison (whatever that means) 
would have taken one’s mind off the unnaturalness. 

“His people are types instead of individuals. 1 don’t think that in- 
dividuals bother him very much. That is one of the troubles with Tamar; 
but not with Jeffers. To him that is another dimension. Knowing it, | 
can see further round him. Shortcomings fascinate me—I hate sym- 
metrical people. This is an age of specialists. Iloveit. Id rather have 
that to add to my knowledge of Jeffers than to have had Tamar a perfect 
poem, and five more like it. 

“How beautiful some of his shorter poems are. Do you know one of 
the most beautiful poems in the world, that suddenly has a cold knife 
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through your soul? The chorus of the old men, Eros Unconqucrable, from 
Sophocles’ Antigone. Sometimes Jeffers is that chorus of old men, and you 
see or guess that he is fingering a cold knife under his robe.”’ 

Miss Sylvia Beach, alias Shakespeare & Co. of Paris, the publisher of 


James Joyce’s Ulysses, asks us to inform our readers that the version of 


this novel now running serially in a certain New York magazine, is used 
without the consent of either author or publisher; and, moreover, it 
takes liberties with the text. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, Ill., needs no intro- 
duction to our readers. She is the author of 4 Woman of Thirty (Alfred 
A. Knopf), and Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue in the spring her second 
book, Ballads of the Singing Bowl. 

Mr. Wilton Agnew Barrett, of New York, is the author of Songs from 
the Fourney (Geo. H. Doran Co.). 

Mr. Charles Wharton Stork, of Philadelphia, formerly the editor of 
Contemporary Verse, is the author of Sea and Bay (John Lane Co.), and 
of numerous translations of Swedish poets. 

Miss Kay Boyle is now living abroad, at present or recently in Milan. 

Miss Ruth Lambert Jones lives in Haverhill, Mass. Miss Abbie 
Huston Evans, formerly of Camden, Maine, is now in Philadelphia. 
Miss Barbara Ackerman is a very young resident of Old Lyme, Conn. 

Mr. George Dillon, now a senior at the University of Chicago, has been 
for over a year associate editor of Portry. 

The other two poets are new to our readers: 

Olive Ward (Mrs. Henry M. W.), of Darien, Conn., is the daughter 
of two painters, and has done more or less architectural and decorative 
work, 

Peggy Pond Church (Mrs. Fermor S. C.) lives in Otowi, N. M., where 
her husband teaches in the Los Alamos Ranch School which was founded 
by her father. She writes: “A poem, I find, can fill one’s life for days: 
first, the itch to write it; then the pondering of it (while mashing spinach 
for the baby, or dusting the piano, or scrubbing the bath-tub); next, the 
polishing and tucking in of rebellious little loose-ends after it has finally 
been written (between the baby’s naps!); and, lastly, trying to pass a 
cool and impartial verdict on the finished product. 
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